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have served. We hated the idea that it should go down with all hands.
Some of us decided to save it if we could by raising new money, and
we obtained a respite of two weeks from Franklin Thomasson. Randal
Charlton, that tall romantic fellow who dressed in the Early Victorian
style, was one of those who set forth in search of fairy gold. He had
been one of my assistants on the literary side, and I had pardoned many
transgressions due to his mode of life which took him into the sporting
world of pugilists and bookies and touts, and into taverns of Alsatia
where there was great talk and much wine. During his time on the
Tribune he had produced two remarkable novels in the Eighteenth
Century style: The Virgin Widow and The Bottomless Bed. They had a
touch of genius, a kind of Elizabethan quality not apparent in his
conversation or self-revelation. Anyhow, the idea occurred to him that
his patron Augustine Birrell, now Irish Secretary in Dublin, might and
should save the paper for the sake of the Liberal Party. Taking with him
the sporting editor, a tiny little man named Benison with a bowler hat
jammed on his brow, Charlton donned his best silk hat and this
remarkable couple, so tall and so short, crossed the Irish Sea together
one night and advanced upon Mr. Birrell in Dublin Castle. When they
were shown in Randal Charlton put his silk hat on Mr. BirreLTs desk
and addressed him in dramatic and sepulchral words.
"Mr. Birrell, is the Tribune going to die?"
Augustine Birrell blinked through his spectacles and made answer.
"May the Tribune die that death it so richly deserves."
There was no rescue from Mr. Birrell or the Liberal Government.
I set out on the same quest but in a different direction. I had come in
touch somehow or other with one of the grand old dames of England.
She was the Countess of Carlisle, a sturdy Liberal and a great Tem-
perance advocate. I went down to her country house and found a
family party assembled at the dinner table. Among them was her son,
Geoffrey Howard, a brilliant gay-hearted fellow and a Liberal Member
of Parliament. No serious conversation was possible during the meal
which was rowdy. Geoffrey Howard threw bread at his relatives who
retaliated with great spirit. Afterwards I had a talk with the old lady who
was genuinely distressed at the plight of a paper for which she had a
high respect. She agreed to meet its editor S. J. Pryor and discuss the
possibility of rescue. Pryor was slightly alarmed at the prospect of meet-
ing this formidable old dame, who was a fanatic on temperance, and
whom he was to take out to lunch. It was his habit to have a glass of
whisky with his meal, but he staggered the waiter by ordering a glass of
milk,
The Countess of Carlisle listened to the facts about the financial
condition of the Tribune.   She was blunt and businesslike when she